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" is the artistic equivalent of c action' in real
life. ... c Action ' (*r/>af is) in Aristotle is not
a purely external act, but an inward process which
works outward, the expression of a man's rational
personality." Action is a form of " moral energy
or activity."12
Bagehot demands persistently that plot, in the
narrower sense, be orderly and coherent. In this
respect he found little to delight him in the masters
of English fiction. Sterne " never begins at the
beginning and goes straight through to the end."13
Thackeray's plots are insignificant.13 Dickens's
concept of character is not only unsuitable to a
significant action, but his mind is incapable of
putting together an orderly sequence of events.13
George Eliot alone receives unstinted praise. Her
novels are models of close and careful workmanship,
of plan carefully conceived and admirably carried
out.13
Bagehot's distinction between wit and humour,
though revealing a characteristic Victorian prefer-
ence for the latter, is in the main that which we
now accept. G. K. Chesterton points out in the
Encyclopedia Britannica that the word humour, derived
from the Latin word meaning " moisture," was
applied in medieval and Renaissance psychology
to a ruling passion or dominating eccentricity.
The humorist, or the man dominated by such a
passion or eccentricity, was at first rather the
unconscious than the conscious provoker of mirth:
The blend, and the beginnings of the modern mean-
ing, may perhaps be dated at about the time of the
Waverley Novels, wheu Guy Mannering complains of
Councillor Pleydell as a " crack-brained humorist."